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European-American culture-system." The consequence of freedom is 
inequality and of equality unfreedom ; therefore society can advance 
only by a compromise between the two ideals. 

I have found almost all of Professor Stein's essays on social philos- 
ophy interesting and suggestive. But these, too, are marred at times 
by exaggerated antitheses and rhetorical repetitions. Some of them 
first appeared in popular journals, and they have the faults of popular 
journalism. With a thorough pruning most of these essays would be 
deserving of a perusal by all interested in social philosophy. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics. By Alexander 
Bain. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1903. — pp. xii, 277. 

These fourteen papers were reprinted by their author in the present 
form under date of January, 1903. "Being now," he writes, in the 
Explanatory Note, " debarred from the philosophical arena by failure 
of health, I do not come under any pledge to vindicate whatever either 
critic or opponent may think fit to challenge or impugn, nor to recon- 
cile seeming inconsistencies in these reprints. They are avowedly 
my sole amends for inability to execute that thorough revision of The 
Emotions and the Will which, although at one time resolved upon, had 
to be abandoned for the reasons given in the Preface to the Fourth 
Edition." "They contain, with some little difference in statement, 
my latest views on such of those debated issues as were not adequately 
expounded or not given in final shape in either of my two volumes on 
Psychology." Twelve of the papers are reprinted from the pages of 
Mind, nearly all from the Old Series. With these is reprinted a short 
discussion by Mr. Bradley upon the subject, " Is there Such a Thing 
as Pure Malevolence," serving to introduce Professor Bain's longer 
paper in reply. The last two papers in the volume treat of " The 
Scope of Anthropology and Its Relation to the Science of Mind," and 
of "The Pressure of Examinations," the first being a discussion 
read to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, at the 
Aberdeen Meeting, in 1885. 

A thorough review of the Dissertations would involve, first of all, 
a careful statement of the teaching of Professor Bain's two principal 
works upon the several points treated of in the present volume, and 
then a critical estimate of the value of the improvements and additions 
here supplied. The task would require a thorough and special knowl- 
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edge, on the part of the reviewer, of Professor Bain's earlier opinions, 
and its performance would exceed the proper limits of a short notice. 
Moreover, the reprints embrace a wide and varied range of topics, 
which might well discourage even the most adventurous and dextrously 
evasive of reviewers. I shall accordingly be content herein merely to 
mention the titles of the several papers, with an occasional word of 
comment which may serve in a general way to indicate to the reader 
interested in the particular subject in question the nature of Professor 
Bain's contribution and to suggest some of the issues which the discus- 
sion raises. 

Following the first two papers, entitled "The Meaning of 'Exist- 
ence ' and Descartes' s ' Cogito ' " and " On Moral Causation," comes 
a shorter one on " Mill's Theory of the Syllogism." Mill's argument 
in defense of the syllogism against the charge of petitio principii Pro- 
fessor Bain regards as in itself perfectly sound, but as exposing him in 
turn to the charge of ignoratio elenchi. Mill is right in holding that, 
as Professor Bain expresses it, "the affirmer of the proposition, 'all 
matter gravitates,' is speaking of some things that he knows and of a 
great many things that he does not know : his proposition is a mixture 
of the actual and the potential ; it affirms what is to be when the case 
arises. ..." But "when this is seen to be the character of the gen- 
eral proposition," Professor Bain continues, "the inference from it is 
no longer a repetition. The process of investing the newly discovered 
individual with the attributes belonging to the previously known indi- 
viduals of the same kind is something to be gone through with ; it is 
not mere emptiness or nonentity" (p. 23). This, however, is the 
process of " Material Deduction " and is of the same nature as induc- 
tion. It has nothing to do with the theory of the syllogism. Mill 
should have seen that the syllogism is essentially " the formal relation 
between the premisses and the conclusion, whatever the matter may 
be " (p. 22), and hence lies apart from the jurisdiction within which 
the charge of petitio principii can have a meaning. It would be out of 
place here to enter into the merits of the controversy as between Mill 
and Bain. It would appear, however, that Mill {Logic, Bk. II, chap, 
iii, § 5) recognizes the value of the syllogism as a form or criterion 
of valid inference as distinctly as could be desired. As against Pro- 
fessor Bain's sharper separation of the formal and material aspects of 
reasoning, one is tempted to ask whether, as a simple matter of fact, a 
major premise can ' subsume ' under it a new individual without suf- 
fering something more serious than a mere change in the relative 
amounts of the ' potential ' and the ' actual ' of which it is the 
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'mixture.' Such a change merely transfers Socrates (in the inevita- 
ble example) from the former to the latter term of the binomial 
(x+ #). If, however, there was any real difficulty, when the syllo- 
gism was for the first time gone through with, in ' conceiving ' Socrates 
as a man (and otherwise why should the syllogism ever have been gone 
through with?), the major premise must have been in some measure 
reconstructed by bringing Socrates within its scope. Neither ' man ' 
nor 'mortal' can have meant thereafter precisely what they did before; 
but both must have been qualitatively enriched in meaning. Whether 
they should still be called by the same names, was a question of practi- 
cal convenience. Thus only by reconstructing the concept ' man ' can 
Socrates be shown ' mortal. ' If we regard the major premise, not as 
a ' mixture ' of what we know and what we do not yet know, but as 
a working hypothesis whose utility lies in the very fact that it admits 
of reconstruction, then we shall see no possibility of separating the 
form and the material of inference, and we shall understand in a deeper 
sense Mill's doctrine that the conclusion of a syllogism "is not an in- 
ference drawn from the formula but an inference drawn according to 
the formula" (loc. cit., §4). We shall also be unwilling to agree 
with Professor Bain that between the induction A is B and the ' ma- 
terial deduction ' by which another A is gathered in, there remains 
even the last shred of difference to what he holds, viz., that the latter 
operation fails of absolute identity with 'induction ' "in not looking 
to the conjunction of A and B " (p. 24). 

The most interesting part of the next discussion, on " Association 
Controversies," is an extended summary of Wundt's theory of Apper- 
ception together with the author's critical remarks upon it. "To 
me," says Bain, "the word Apperception as employed by Wundt is 
unnecessary and unmeaning. All that it is intended to convey is 
much better expressed by our old phraseology. If it is another name 
for the voluntary control of the thoughts, it is superfluous, and there- 
fore mischievous" (p. 52). "The point where my disagreement 
. . . begins is in the drawing of a hard and fast line between the 
lower and the higher workings of Association, " in the latter of which 
alone, according to Wundt, is Apperception (in the sense of " will 
alone, as attention") present as a factor (p. 51). Both in the 
"original forming of the associating links" and in the "subsequent 
rise or resuscitation of ideas " consequent on association, there are pres- 
ent factors "partly physical, partly intellectual, partly emotional and 
volitional. To confine the statement to the factor of will alone, as at- 
tention, would be insufficient " (p. 50). The vital point, however, in 
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the discussion of Association and Apperception, would appear to be not 
the number of the separate influential factors, but whether we are to 
conceive of separate factors at all which may come in from without to 
strengthen the formed or the forming links, — as Bain expresses it, 
"to make up . . . for the feebleness of a contiguous linking" or 
"to favor the recall of a resembling image" (p. 51). 

The next essay is entitled " On Some Points in Ethics," and consists 
in the main of a running criticism of Sir Leslie Stephen's well-known 
treatise. This part, however, is prefaced by some noteworthy remarks 
upon Bentham and his work. Then follows Mr. Bradley's short paper 
on " Pure Malevolence " with Professor Bain's long rejoinder. In the 
latter the actual existence of the impulse in question is defended with 
a long series of illustrations, which, if they do not convince, are never- 
theless not easy, all of them, to interpret in any other sense. In the 
case of these more difficult ones, the bias to which Mr. Bradley con- 
fesses will probably remain in the reader's mind : " Even if I did not 
see how to account for malevolence I do not think I could conclude 
that it was original " (p. 85). This discussion is followed by a long 
essay on " Definition and Demarcation of the Subject-Sciences." 

The most interesting and important paper in the whole collection is 
undoubtedly the one which follows, on "The Empiricist Position." 
The introductory paragraphs express the author's conjecture and belief 
that " perhaps experience is merely a matter of degree, the contrast of 
the different schools pointing only to greater or less dependence on it. 
Possibly too the empiricist may be aiming too high ; he may fancy 
that he is trusting to experience alone, and be all the while deluding 
himself. I have little doubt that this is more or less true of the earlier 
votaries of the creed" (p. 134). If this is so, then the older distinc- 
tion of Empiricism, on the one hand, as over against ' 'Apriorism, ' ' Tran- 
scendentalism, Intuitionism, is no longer adequate to express the issue. 
"If I do not greatly mistake, the most definite contrast between 
empiricism and its opposite stateable at the present stage is that in- 
tuition, to whatever length it may be suggestive, is in no case valid 
without the confirmation of experience. The empiricist may not 
quarrel with intuitive or innate ideas ; his quarrel is with innate cer- 
tainties ' ' {ibid. ) . The empiricist position is then defined in the body 
of the paper under the several heads of Epistemology, Cause — Uni- 
formity of Nature, Perception of a Material World, and Thought and 
Reality. 

Under the first head Professor Bain defines the empiricist contention 
as declaring that there is no need of a separate group of ' innate ideas,' 
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universal forms of synthesis, transcendental principles, in order to 
explain the origin, nature, and validity of knowledge. " The Kantian 
' forms ' . . . are met by the empiricist's assertion that all ideas may 
be accounted for by our ordinary intellectual powers, cooperating with 
the senses. ..." The empiricist accepts "the amendment of 
Leibniz — nisi intellectus ipse." "Nay, more — he would also postu- 
late, as being equally co-present, all the emotional and volitional 
workings of the mind ; and, having done so, he would endeavor to 
dispense with every other pretended source of our ideas " (pp. 135 f. 
Italics mine). In our knowledge " the particular and the general, 
in their ultimate nature, must move together. ... If it were said 
that mere sensation . . . could not do all this, the objection must 
be allowed. But sensation does not work in pure isolation; it is 
backed by the entire resources of the intellect . . . When ... all 
such forces are allowed for, I am at a loss to perceive the difficulty ' ' 
(pp. 138 f.). Now this statement manifestly shows an appreciation 
of the force of modern criticism of the empiricist theory of knowl- 
edge, but shows this rather in its distribution of emphasis, and its 
explicit recognition of all the factors involved in knowledge, than in 
any difference of principle as compared with the empiricism of Locke 
and Hume. This very fact, however, gives to Professor Bain's dis- 
cussion an importance which might not attach to it, taken simply as a 
chapter in the history of empiricism. It suggests the question whether 
the currently accepted criticism of empiricism is really sufficiently con- 
scious of its own meaning, and, accordingly, sufficiently explicit in its 
utterances to render the empiricist position no longer respectable or 
tenable. Thus, we should venture to say in reply to Professor Bain's 
statement, as given above, that no one, nowadays at least, seriously re- 
gards the ' ' Kantian forms ' ' as other than abstracted phases of the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional "workings of the mind," that the 
construction of them which he has suggested involves a misconception 
of the essential meaning of Kant and the ' Neo-Kantians. ' But is it 
clear that the Neo-Kantians have entirely freed themselves from the 
master's uncertainty as between (1) the pure conceptions and the pure 
principles of the understanding as abstract presentations of modes of 
intellectual functioning, and (2)these same things as' substantive ' ele- 
ments ' having a certain stateable content as pure knowledge in 
abstraction from experience ? Our objection to Professor Bain's revised 
and articulate empiricism would, in this controversy as above, transfer 
itself to the province of psychology, and there press for an explanation 
of the functional relations which subsist, as he conceives them, between 
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" our ordinary intellectual powers " and the " equally co-present . . . 
emotional and volitional workings of the mind." The essence of 
empiricism, Professor Bain declares, lies in its test of validity, viz., 
" consistency, or the absence of contradiction, throughout a sufficiently 
wide range of conscious experiences" (p. 142). The 'Kantian,' 
one might suppose, would willingly accept this criterion ; but he would 
like to know how wide a range of experiences is a ' sufficiently ' wide 
one, and what are the meaning and the requisite psychological con- 
ditions of an agent's recognition of ' inconsistency ' or ' contra- 
diction ' between a hitherto accepted universal judgment and a judg- 
ment of particular fact. Professor Bain's discussion of empiricism 
under the three remaining heads of the paper still further illustrates 
his interpretation of universals as more or less insecure judgments of 
fact, rather than as formulated working postulates whose proper claim 
is not so much that they are true as that they aid in the discovery of 
truth. This problem of universals would appear to be the ultimate 
problem at issue between "empiricism and its opposite." 

The next four papers are severally entitled "Physiological Expres- 
sion in Psychology, " " Pleasure and Pain, " " Definition and Problems 
of Consciousness," and " The Respective Spheres and Mutual Helps 
of Introspection and Psycho-Physical Experiment in Psychology." 
The first is, in the main, a protest against the " subjective purism ' ' of 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Stout, and Mr. Bradley. The last is an interesting and 
judicious discussion of its problem read before the International Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology held in London in 1892. The 
volume is brought to a close with the two papers first mentioned by 
title above. 

H. W. Stuart. 

State University of Iowa. 



